CHARLES   FROHMAN

we had ourselves plotted a dramatization of "Penden-
nis"; Mrs. Piske had given "Vanity Fair"; so off we
went, down the Boulevard Saint-Germain, searching for
the place, duly placarded, where Thackeray lunched in
the days of the "Paris Sketch-book" and the "Ballad
of Bouillabaisse/'

In the towns of Kent we got on the trail of Dickens
with the enthusiasm of a Hopkinson Smith; in London,
between Drury Lane and Wardour Street, we hunted for
the Old Curiosity Shop; in Yarmouth we discovered the
place where Peggotty's boat-hut might have lain on the
sands. With William Seymour, who knew, every street
from his study of "The Rivals," we listened to the
abbey bells of Bath, And when "Romeo and Juliet"
was to be revived with Sothern and Marlowe, Frohman
even proposed that we should visit Verona. He only
abandoned the idea on discovering that the Veronese
had no long-distance telephones, and that, while wan-
dering among the tombs of the Montagus and Capulets,
he would be cut off from his London office.

Having thus steeped himself in the atmosphere of his
work, he set forth to learn the rules of the game. I
met him in Paris on his return from New York. "How
go the rules?" I asked.

"Rotten," said he, "Our American playwrights say
there are no rules; with them it is all inspiration, The
Englishmen say that rules exist, but what the rules are
they either don't know or won't tell/1

We went to the Concert Rouge. Those were the
happy days when there were no frills; when the price
of admission was charged with what you drank; when
Saint-Saens accompanied his "Sarnson and Delilah"
an imaginary flute obligato on a walking-stick;
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